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general to the point of view that is described as 'objective idealism.' The 
lectures were written for students of physiology, and one does not expect to find 
more than an outline sketch of a philosophical position. The main interest of 
this little volume for the philosophical reader is to be found in the fact that it 
is a vigorous protest by a well-known working physiologist against the view, 
still very widely accepted, that it is only in the causal terms of the physical 
sciences that the nature and functions of living organisms become intelligible. 

J. E. C. 

The Ethical Implications of Bergson's Philosophy. By Una Bernard Sait. 

Archives of Philosophy, No. 4. New York, The Science Press, 1914. — 

pp. 183. 

In leading up to the special theme indicated by the title, two thirds of this 
book is devoted to a detailed, systematic statement of Bergson's views on 
almost every subject in the field of his writings. The work is based on an 
exhaustive study of everything Bergson has published, and exhibits extra- 
ordinary industry. In consequence it is the most complete and systematic 
account in English of Bergson's teachings. It does not at all fall into the 
class of 'introductions' to Bergson for beginners; it is too full and perhaps 
too dry for that. But it is of decided value in correlating each part of Berg- 
son's teaching with the rest, and in giving the substance of his teaching di- 
vested as far as possible of the master's brilliant style and illustrations. 

It is surprising to find how well Mrs. Sait has been able, without forcing the 
thought, to bring together the contents of the various writings into a unitary 
whole. The prime difficulties in Bergson's philosophy, indeed, will be thought 
by critics to stand out all the more saliently; but around these the intercon- 
nections of the various teachings are clearly drawn, and on the whole con- 
vincingly. There is no trace of the rhapsodic praise too common in admirers 
or Bergson. In fact the author does not commit herself to more than a pro- 
visional acceptance of his views. But she admirably succeeds In presenting 
those views in a colorless, deliberate and comprehensive exposition. 

On the ethical side the work passes beyond exposition. The author recog- 
nizes Bergson's failure as yet to deal explicitly with ethical and religious prob- 
lems, but maintains that there are, however, certain implications of his philos- 
ophy which, if carried out, would have a definite ethical and religious bearing. 
This leads her to undertake to construct the ethical doctrines that seem to be 
implied in the views which Bergson has expressed on other subjects. In this 
connection it is found necessary to correct or broaden Bergson's account of 
society. The creative impulse which has become scattered in different worlds 
and in different species and individuals in this world, tends to work out an 
adjustment with matter in diverse ways, usually at the expense of its own free- 
dom. In man only does conscious intellect leave room for intuition to get 
back into the depths of its own duration and attain true freedom. But the 
personalities of all men are rooted in a common life-principle, and enter into 
their own free being more fully as they attain relations of sympathy with 
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each other. Bergson has described the common life of men only in terms 
of their intellectual acquisitions and practical achievements; but beyond these 
there is, correlative with the differentiation of personality, a social interpene- 
tration on the deeper levels of intuition which is the method of real freedom. 
Without aiming to contradict Bergson's non-teleogical theory of evolution, 
the author presses as far as she can those general tendencies of the life-impulse 
that make for progress of a more or less definite character. She gets here 
something very like a purpose. "The direction of the life-principle is surely 
being best expressed in so far as there is fuller realization of social harmony 
as based on the interpenetration of the deeper experiences of men." This 
direction of life toward social harmony gives a standard of value, in terms of 
which Mrs. Sait then works out acutely and in some detail a general ethical 
theory of good and evil, right and wrong, and the various moral attitudes 
toward these. In this she has been influenced by the point of view of Professor 
Dewey. For the student of Bergson the contributions of special value here 
are the suggested enlargement of Bergson's view of freedom on the side of its 
social significance, and the interpretation of the fundamental movement of 

life as in some sense purposive. 

J. Forsyth Crawford. 
Beloit College. 

Milton and Jakob Boehme: A Study of German Mysticism in Seventeenth- 
Century England. By Margaret Lewis Bailey. Number 1 of Germanic 
Literature and Culture: A Series of Monographs, edited by Julius Goebel. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1914. — pp. x, 200. 
The author of this monograph has not been successful in showing that Milton 
was influenced by Boehme, nor is she able to give objective evidence that the 
poet knew of the work of the ' ' Teutonic philosopher ' ' ; though his " industrious 
and select reading," and his promiscuous perusal of "all manner of tractates" 
make it probable that he had seen some of Boehme's writings. Miss Bailey's 
failure to appreciate the range of Milton's reading, with her consequent attri- 
bution to Boehme of ideas drawn from other sources, is the weak point in her 
book. She assumes that the poet was affected chiefly by the popular ideas of 
his time, and forgets the more important literary influences. For example, 
his account of the earthly paradise (p. 157) may be fully explained by reference 
to many authors with whom he was well acquainted, from Ovid to Samuel 
Purchas. On occasion, she even overlooks his familiarity with the Bible, and 
makes the words 

the Pleiades before him danced 
Shedding sweet influence (P. L. 7. 374-5) 

a proof of the similarity of his beliefs to those of the German, from whom she 
quotes: " the stars or constellations operate in man," etc. Milton is obviously 
thinking of Job 38. 31: "Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades?" 
And to make the poet's allusions to astrology an evidence of his affinity with 
Boehme is absurd. Indeed, there seems to be in him little trace of the doctrines 



